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NOTES. 

Varia. 

I. — Sophocles, Oed. Tyr., vs. 328-9 in most editions read : 

Tzavreg yap <>b ypovetT . £yw Sou ixrjizore 
ra/j.' u>s Slv e'lnu) [lij zd dixcp-qvu) xaxd. 

The words zcl/i w<; av are plain nonsense. Dindorf says they 
are interpolated, but does not suggest a substitute for them. A 
recent critic in the 'Adyjvawv proposes to read Iza/itig zdd' e'iizw, 
which gives good sense, but involves an unnecessarily violent 
change. Much preferable would be ha;j.m<; dvzixw ; but the adverb 
ha/xwt; seems to be late Greek, and dveT-xov without an object would 
be somewhat difficult to render. The true reading appears to be 
zdS' 8>t; dveiitu), which involves the change of only one letter and 
gives exactly the sense required. " For ye are all in ignorance ; 
but even so (&<;') I will never publish these things lest I bring to 
light your woes." 'Ave'ixov and kxyaivw occur in the same sentence 
in Xenoph. Kyr. IV, 5, 56. 

In the same play v. 37, instead of xa\ radSf bip yjjimv obSkv kSeiSmt; 
TzXiov, which in the circumstances would be meaningless, I would 
read xai zauza <pij/iSv x.z.X., which expresses exactly what Oedipus no 
doubt wished to be believed. $r]n-r] is frequently used, even in this 
play, in the sense of xP r i a t x °z. 

V. 227, xai ixkv ipo^e'iza:, zobxixXy] p.' bns^sXwv, which seems to have 

caused so much trouble to editors, may be corrected with ease 
and almost perfect certainty by reading xai ny <pofie~i<rftac, which 
makes the whole passage simple and logical. The only objection 
to this emendation is that 6xe5elu>v is in the nominative case, 
whereas we should expect bxagsXdvza ; but such anacoloutha in the 
case of participles are by no means uncommon. See the examples 
cited by Kuhner, Gr. Gr. § 493. 
In the difficult lines, 478-9, 

xszpaloq 6 zaupo^ 

fiiXeos p.eX(a> noS\ zypebajv 

or as some read, 

Tiizpaq, ux; zaupo$ x.z.X. 
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I believe we ought to read 

izirpaz otcids raupoq 

and correct the corresponding line in the strophe by adding a ? to 
r:6Sa, so as to read 

<puya nodat; vw/jLav. 

ZdevapdiTepov in the line above may, of course, be an adverb. 
This makes sense and metre both perfect. 



II. — One of the most curious examples'of that tendency, so com- 
mon among German critics, to alter the text of an author in favor of 
a preconceived and false theory, occurs in Pausanias V n, 8, where 
the author is describing the base of the throne of the Olympian 
Zeus. In the ordinary editions the passage reads thus : 'Ent 

tootou znu ftdftpou ypixrd notyj/iara, dvafisfirjxux; iiti ap/ia "HXtoq, xai 
Zeus T^ £<TTt xai "Hpa, xapd Si a utov Jdptq' raorr/q Si '^Epp.rjS i'yerac, 
rod Si 'Epp.00 'Earia' fierd Si rrjv 'Eaziav "Epux; iariv ix daXdaayjS 
'AcppodirrjV dvlooaav 5izoSsydiievo<;' ttjv Si 'AcppoSirtjV <Trs<pavoT IJsc#a>. 
iizsipyaarat Si xai 'AnoXXtuv <rbv 'AprdficSi, 'A<97]vd re xai 'HpaxXr/S, xa\ 
yjSij zou fiddpoo xp&s T6u rripart ''Ap.fi.Tpirrj xai llcxrstdibv, SeXtjvtj T£ 

'Itzkov 1;j.o\ Soxelv iXabvouaa. Now, for some inconceivable reason or 
another, all German archaeologists, e. g. Overbeck, Brunn, Peter- 
sen, have assumed that the subject of the work here described was 
the birth of Aphrodite, and that the figures were arranged in this 
order, beginning at the left: Helios, Zeus, Hera, Charis, [Hephais- 
tos], Hermes, Hestia— Eros, Aphrodite, Peitho— Apollo, Artemis, 
Athena, Herakles, Amphitrite, Poseidon, Selene. This makes 
Aphrodite the central figure; but in order to have the same 
number of personages on each side of her, the name of Hephaistos 
has to be violently inserted. This the upholders of the theory 
justify on the ground that aordv in the phrase xapd Si aurdv Xdpiq, 
implies that the name of some male divinity has been left out. But 
it is perfectly plain, for a dozen reasons, that the subject of the work 
was not the birth of Aphrodite at all,— indeed, with what propriety 
could the birth of Aphrodite from the sea have been made the 
subject of the only decoration of the base of the statue of Zeus? — 
but the marriage of Zeus and Hera, a most appropriate subject for 
the position. I have demonstrated this at length in an article in 
the American Art Review. Pausanias, after speaking of the sun, 
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already risen above the level of the group of gods, begins his 
description of that group in his usual, and indeed in the only nat- 
ural way, with the middle figures. The group then arranges itself 
in the most natural way thus : Helios (above the group), Peitho, 
Aphrodite, Eros, Hestia, Hermes, Charis — Hera, Zeus — Apollo, 
Artemis, Athena, Herakles, Poseidon, Amphitrite, Selene (above 
the group). The sun and moon are in the sky, the two end groups 
in the sea, the rest upon Olympus. On each side of the bridal pair 
are six figures. All that is necessary in order to make the passage 
in Pausanias correct, is to change one letter, and read abzrjv for 

auzov — napd Ss adzijv Xdpis. 



III. — Herodotos VIII, 64. It is curious what mistakes a mere 
etymological and grammatical interpretation of Greek will sometimes 
lead people into. Herodotos, describing the preparations for the 
battle of Salamis, says : *ESo£ e 5i <r<pi (zoi<; azpazrjyo'iq) su^aoftai to'kti 
#£oi(rc xal £mxaA£<ra<r&at zoos Aiaxidat; aupixdxous . . . su^dpevot yap ream 
roTrri fteoTat avz<h%v /j.ev £x SaXapivoq Alavzd ze xal TeXap.ihva ixexaXsovzu, 
M rSs Alaxov xa\ zobq aXXouq AiaxtSas >£a ansazsXXov £<; Aiytvav. Raw- 

linson gives the following translation of these words : " Whereupon 
the Greeks resolved to approach the gods with prayer, and likewise 
to send and invite the Aeacids to their aid. . . . Prayers were 
offered to all the gods ; and Telamon and Ajax were invoked at once 
from Salamis, while a ship was sent to Aegina to fetch Aeacus 
himself, and the other Aeacids.'' Now, in one instance emxaX£op.ai 
is translated to send and invite, in another to invoke. In the present 
connection neither rendering is correct. The meaning in both 
cases is "to send and bring." Abz6&ev, moreover, does not mean 
"at once," but "from where they were" — abzoftev h. SaXap.Xvo<;, 
from Salamis where they were. This is plain from the fact that a 
ship was sent to Aegina to fetch the statues of the Aeacidae there 
worshipped. Had there been a mere question of inviting or in- 
voking, the ship would have been entirely unnecessary. 

Again, eo^aaftai is translated, in one instance, to approach (the 
gods) with prayer, in another, to offer prayers. Again the trans- 
lation is wrong in both cases. The true rendering is "to make 
vows." This is plainly shown by a passage in Plutarch's Life of 
Perikles (cap. xvii), where we are told that the great Athenian 
statesman sent to all the states of Greece asking them ^ip-nstv 
'AftyjvaZe zobq fiooXeuGopivoDi; nepl . . . zwv ftooiuv, as 6<pe{Xouaiv 
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bizkp rrjs 'EXXaSoz ebgapsvoi to?? #£oi? (as having vowed them to 

the gods) ore xpoq Tobq fiapfiapouc; IpdyovTO. We are tOO apt to 

forget that praying among the Greeks and Romans, at least on all 
great occasions, involved vowing, and that the vowing, indeed, was 
the object of the praying. I have no doubt that the Homeric 
phrases izoXXa eusaaftat and peydXa so^aa&ai should in every case be 
rendered, respectively, " to vow many offerings," and " to vow large 
offerings." One might indeed pray much (xoXXa) ; but it is hard 
to see how one could pray large or big (peydXa). What is true of 
eu'/opai is true of apaadat. See Iliad I, 35 and 43, where the two 
words are used of the same act. In line 35, the words xoXXa yparo 
can hardly mean " he prayed much "; for the prayer is given, and 
occupies only six lines. It must mean he " vowed much," and in- 
deed a very large offering is implied in the prayer. No doubt 
there is plenty of examples of the use of eu-/opac in which the 
element of vowing is not at all prominent. 

Thomas Davidson. 



